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THE PLAYMATES. 

It is a half-holiday at the village school, one afternoon in eai'lr 
Bummer. A pleasant breeze is stirring ; just enough to flutter the fi-esh 
green leaves, and to ripple the little brook that is murmuring to itself 
in cheerful solitude. Should you like a ramble in the green fields ? I 
know you would, even if you live in the country always, and know (as I 
hope you do) the name of every little flower. And if you live in town 
and seldom see even any dasies except those that look on you so quietly 
from the old churchyard, I am sure you would clap your hands for joy 
at the thought. Here we are then in one of the brightest and greenest 
of meadows. The golden daffodils are gone now, but in their stead 
the blue-bells quiver amid the grass and look quite as beautiful as their 
predecessors. Do you remember that it is said, "all the glory of man 
is as the Jlawer of gi*ass ? " That means that any glory or pleasure 
that we gain, belonging to this world only, will leave us even before 
we leave the world. We are like the grass ourselves, " all flesh is as 
grass," fading away sooner or later. But the flowers that grow in the 
grass wither sooner still. The daffodils die, and then come the blue- 
bells ; and very soon the blue-bells will die too. I should like to keep 
my pleasures, should not you ? Perhaps before this story is done we 
may find out how we can do so. 

I dare say that long before this you have looked at the pretty pictiure 
at the beginning of this book, and have >vanted to know the names of 
the happy children sitting there and all about them. So I will begin by 
describing to you those four children. Three of them are of one family. 
The eldest is scarcely a child in age, and if we were to talk with her we 
should not think of her as a child at all. Ellen Martin is the eldest of 
four. You see her brother sitting opposite her, and her sister by her side. 
Harry has thrown himself on the grass, compelled by sheer fatigue to 
desist for a few minutes from butterfly-catching; and the little round- 
faced Eose, always called Rosy (not so much from her original name as 
B 
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from the colour of her cheeks,) is also quiet now, for the first time this 
week, except during lesson-time at school. Harry, the one boy of the 
party, is a good little fellow on the whole. He would not like our caUing' 
him little if he heard us, and really, besides being a tall boy of his 
age, which is ten, he is very industrious and useM to his father in 
the fields. The noisiest of the group is Bristle, the rough-hairecl 
little dog, vigorously barking from time to time at the flowers in 
the basket, not because he thinks they are biscuits or cakes, but because 
he thinks they ought to be, and wishes they were. 

*But you have not spoken of one>' I hear you say. 

Ah ! I have not forgotten Amy. No one would forget Amy Beecher 
who had seen her once; and I have more to say about her than any of the 
others. When we began I called these four haj?py children. But I 
am not certain that Amy was happy, indeed I am sure that 
very often she was not. She is happy now, as she sits on the 
grass arranging the flowers, and drinking in so eagerly the words 
Ellen is reading. Amy will think of these words afterwards, when 
sitting with her grandmother by the little fire, which though summer is 
come, is still necessary for the old lady, who suffers from rheumatism- 
Amy is an orphan; and very dear is she to her grandmother, both for 
her own sake and for the memory of the other Amy who lived in the 
same cottage, and grew up and married a young labourer. After her 
marriage she still stayed at the cottage with her mother,, as her husband 
came to live there and keep up the little place. Thai Amy died wheu 
this little one was bom, and sometimes the old woman's fancy wanders 
back and she thinks her own John is still alive, and she is going to tell 
her little daughter to take him his dinner in the meadows. After the 
death of Amy's mother her husband grew restless and could not stop 
any longer at home; so he went and enlisted in the army, and then died 
in India. It was found that he had gaved a pretty large amount 
from his pay, which a kind comrade sent home to the old cottage, together 
with two or three well-worn books which Amy's grandmother had given 
him when starting with his regiment. We shall have more to say about 
these books; but we must not leave Amy now to talk of them. Those 
flowers that Bristle barks at are Amy's. She is a<icustomed every mom- 
,ing to go out before school-time to gather in the fields, and in the hedges, 
as many as she can find. These she puts into fresh water and then 
when the early dinner is over she ties them up in little nosegays and 
takes them with her into the village as she goes to school in the after- 
noon. She is in the village long before school begins, so she has time 
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to walk on farther and take her prettiest bunch to a large house some 
long way off, where the kind lady lives who has put her to school, and 
who always buys her flowers, and sometimes gives her a hymn to learn 
for her at home. Amy is sure to return with her basket empty, for 
every one knows old Mrs. Whiting and her little charge, and they are 
general favorites in the village. Then she gathers some more flowers 
on her way home to take to her grandmother, and a few to put in a little 
jaar in her own room. I must introduce you to this little room, and we 
will sit there with Amy presently, but now she is not at home, nor will 
be just yet. We said that Amy would think afterwards of the words 
to which she is now listening so eagerly. Are you like her in this ? 
Every book that is worth reading is worth remembering; at least there 
m s&mdhmg^ in it wortti thinking over. The book from which Ellen was 
reading wais worth remembering every word. What book do you 
think it was? Some one says, "Fairy Tales," another, "Sandfoinl 
and Merton," perhaps. Well you will all of you, I dare say, differ in 
opinion as to which you consider the very prettiest story book you have 
ever read; but if you have read the book I am going to mention I 
am sure you liked it, and if you have not read it do when you can. 
It was " Pilgrim's Progress." Ellen had left off attending week-day 
school last Christmas, for though she was only twelve she was wanted 
at home; and perhaps she had not left too eai'ly, as she had been veiy 
regular in attendance, and always attentive while at school, so that not 
only could she read nicely and write a good plain hand, but she also 
understood perfectly the four first rules of arithmetic, and knew as much 
geography and history as would be useful to her in her little country- 
home. But on Sunday Ellen still went regularly. Every Sunday 
morning at the usual hour she was to be found in her place at the top of 
her class, and did you stay a few minutes you were sure to hear her few 
verses of scripture repeated correctly, and in that sweet solemn manner 
that showed that Ellen knew Whose words she was saying, and loved 
Him who had spoken them. This last Christmas when the usual rewards 
were dispensed to all regular and attentive scholars, Ellen received the 
" Pilgrim's Progress." * You have been a good, attentive girl,* her 
teacher said, as she gave it her. 'And though you are now goiug to leave 
m on the week-day, I am scarcely sorry, as I know you will be a great com- 
fort at home. But Ellen dear, remember that something more than this is 
needed to bring you to the land where the pilgrim is of whom you will read 
in this book. You must be not merely a good daughter and a loving sister, 
but what he was, a Christian.' 
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Ellon*R t<»iifher mid this ven* cnrneBtlv. She did not mean, you know, 
that it was not pleasing t<» (t od that she should be obedient and affectionate. 
If she was a Christian she would be sure to be so; but Miss Summers 
meant that Ellen mi^ht love her parents and her brothers and sister 
and yet not love (iikI. Even obedient, frentle cliildren have wicked 
hetuls by nature. (1ml, Who mnst know, says that " there is none 
riphtoous, no not one," and that "except we are bom, again,^' 
that is, (|nite quif^ changed, we "cannot see the kingd<Mn of God." 
Ellen thanked her teacher, and thotifrh she was a qniet child, who very 
seldom cithei* cried or laughed, Ixjing generally gentle and stiU, her eyes 
fille<l with tears. She said nothing in answer to Miss Summers, bat she 
asked God in her heart that she might be a Chnstian. Ellen had thought 
over her lesscms at her class much moi'e than she had ai^)eared to do, 
and after not " manv davs " would her teacher find again the bread 
which she had " cast on the watera " in Faith and Hope. The good 
seed often ripens while we are not watching it. It springs and grows up 
" we know not how;" just to show us that though we are permitted to 
sow, we have nothing to do with the result. 

Well, from " Pilgrim's Progi-ess *' Ellen was now reading. Even the 
wild Harry was quieted into breathless silence by that terrible account 
of the Valley of the Shadow of Death; and when he heard of the lions, 
at one moment he thought he should like to meet one that very instant, 
and the next turned round half aft'aid, as some rustling in the leaves or 
in the grass made him almost fancy a lion was really coming. And when 
Rosy heard of the little boy who was willing to wait for his pleasures 
till next year, she was lost for some time in thinking whether she should 
ever be able to wait for anything, and actually for a whole week she 
Fat so still at dinner and tea, that her parents wondered what had come 
to Rosy, and why she never asked for anything as she used to do: they 
little thought that she was thinking of Patience, and trying to be like 
him. By this time Ellen had read to them far on into the second part. 
Shall we look over her shoulder, and see what she is reading now ? This 
is the pasmge: 

" We will come to the Valley of Humiliation. It is the best and 
most fiTiitfal piece of ground in all those parts. It is fat ground, and, 
m you see, consisteth much in meadows; and if a man was to come 
here in the summer time, as we do now, if he knew not anything before 
thereof, and if he also delighted himself in the sight of his eyes, he 
might see that that would be delightful to him. Behold how green this 
valley is. Also how beautified with lilies ! I have also known many 
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labouring men that had got good estates in the Vallov nf TTt^n:^ *.• 
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At last she said, * 1 shall go to Miss Cleveland at once, and then I shall be 

back to tea.' 

Miss Cleveland was the lady who always bought Amy's flowers. Amy 
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labouring men that had got good estates in the Valley of Humiliation — (for 

God resisteth the proud and gireth grace to the humble ;) for indeed it 

is a very fruitful soil and doth bring forth by handfiils. Some also have 

wished that the next way to their Father's house were here, that they 

might be troubled no more with either bills or mountains to go over: 

but the way is the way and there's an end ! — ^Now as they were going 

along and talking, they espied a boy feeding his father's sheep. The boy 

was in very mean clothes, but of a very fresh and well-favoured 

countenance, and as he sate by himself he sang — *Hark' said Mr. 

Greatheart, * to what the the shepherd's boy saith.' So they hearkened 

and he said, 

* He that is down need fear no fall, 

He that is low no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have Grod to be his guide/ 

Then said their guide — * do you hear him ? I will dare to say that this 
boy lives a merrier life, and wears more of that herb called heart's-ease 
in his bosom than he that is clad in silk and velvet.' In this valley our 
Lord fonnerly had His country-house. He loved much to be here. He 
loved also to walk these meadows for He found the air was pleasant. 
Besides here a man shall be fi*ee from the noise and hurrjings of this 
life : all states are full of noise and confusion, only the Valley of Humili- 
ation is that empty and solitary place. Here a man shall not be so let 
and hindered in his comtemplation, as in other places he is apt to be. 
This is a valley that none walk in but those that love a Pilgrim's life." 

Amy lay wondering while she heard, where that valley was, and whether 
the people who lived there were always as happy as the shepherd-boy. 
His song too puzzled her: * I am down low like him,' she thought, *but 
I do'nt like it, I want to be higher.' I am not sure that Amy's thoughts 
expressed themselves quite so clearly in her own mind; but she had a 
feeling that she could not sit quite so quietly and so contentedly as the 
little boy of whom Ellen read. Any one looking at Amy could see how 
earnestly she was attending, and how deeply she was thinking over the 
words. The other children liked the stor}' very much, but they would 
forget all about it in ten minutes, at least for the time. To Ellen it all 
seemed natural. She looked something like the quiet valley herself. 
Harry and Rosy were amused, but that was all: they heard, — ^Amy listened. 
At last she said, * I shall go to Miss Cleveland at once, and then I shall be 
back to tea.' 

Miss Cleveland was the lady who always bought Amy's flowers. Amy 
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had told her jesterdaj fchat to-day was to be a half-hoTiday; and Misd 
Cleveland, kindly thinking that Amy might wish to- play aboat that after- 
nocm with her companions, had told her, if she liked, not to bring her any 
flowers on that day, but to bring her two bandies the next day instead. 
Amy had at first thought of doing this ; — ^bat, now, feeling puzzled and 
wondering over what she had just heard, she determined to go to Miss 
Cleveland as usual, for she knew she would tell her all she wanted to know. 
She had a feeling that Ellen, though she loved her dearly, would not un- 
derstand her questions, nor be able to answer them. Ellen never found 
anything to puzzle over or wonder at in books, as Amy did. She read 
them, and liked them or not, as the case might be; but Amy always 
found something that seemed to want explanation for her. Sometimes 
she explained it to herself, in her own way; but to-day she felt she would 
rather go to Miss Cleveland; for Amy treasured up her words like gold, 
and used often to say them over to the birds and flowers as she returned 
home from the village. The sun was still high and bright, and Amy 
would have plenty of time to go and come back before he set; so jump" 
ing up quickly she said again that she was going, and took her basket 
to set forth. Bristle looked at the basket in rather a melancholy manner, 
and gave one long whine as though to say good bye to it, and then 
scampered round the field, hoping I dare say, that the next basket he saw 
would contain something he thought much prettier than flowers. Bristle 
seemed out of humour with flowers altogether; for as he ran about he 
bit oif the heads of the daisies and cowslips as if in spite. 

* But Amy,' said Haiiy, who had thought the fun was just going to 
begin, * why are you running away ? You always do. There's Ellen 
just going to make us a cowslip-ball, and we shall have such a nice 
game. But you always run away in the middle of everything.' 

It certainly did happen veiy often that Amy ran away as Harry called 
it; very frequently she was thinking over something, and would like to 
be by herself a little, to * thinh it out^ as she said) or to talk it over 
with some one, generally with Miss Cleveland. When Amy did play, her 
voice was the loudest, her laugh the longest of all; but she so seldom 
played, and so often ran away when she did, that other children could 
not understand her. 

* Come then Rosy,' said the boy in rather a vexed tone, ' we will 
pick the cowslips without Amy.' 

Xo need to tell Rosy; she was already down in the long gi'ass, her 
face half-hidden amid the flowers, and her light hair looking almost 
as bright in the sun us the cowslips themselves. Ellen still sat as 
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before, receiviDg the cowslips in her pinafore, as Harry and Rosy 
tossed them in with many a shoot of laughter. Amy turned slowly 
off, wondering to heraelf how it was they could altvays be laugh- 
ing, and how Ellen could always be quiet. They did not seem to 
attend to her, she thought, nor to care whether she went or staid. Am y 
did not feel jnst then at all like the shepherd-boy. 



CTfA.I>TEB II. 
AMY*8 WALK, AinO HIS8 CLEYELAin). 

After much Bhouting and romping kept np for some time between 
Hany and Rosy, the three Martins returned home. They fonnd their 
mother in her nsnal place, stitching by the baby's cradle, which she 
paused to rock at intervals, when the little occupant by a fretful cry 
testified his displeasure at some misfortune which had befallen him in 
dream-land. Rosy ran up to her mother and threw the cowslips into her 
lap, and Harry was going to volunteer another romp in-doors, had not 
his mother raised her finger to enjoin silence on account of that all- 
important individual who now lay in a repose, which if broken, wonld 
certainly be succeeded by a squalling fit, which of all things Harry pro- 
nounced the most detestable. 

'Hush! Harry,* said Ellen, in a voice which she had not much to 
lower from its usual tone, ' don't wake baby. Let us go and gather 
the cresses for tea. Father will be home presently.' 

Harry assented willingly, and off they set, followed by Rosy and 
Bristle, whom mutual sympathy always drew together. The gathering 
of the cresses was not a long occupation, and when the three returned 
they found their father home from his work, the baby awake, but 
in capital humour at the sight of the cups and saucers with their 
gay, old-fashioned pattern, the kettle singing, and all things ready 
for tea. Rosy, her father's pet, ran up to him to receive a kiss in 
reward for the cresses, for the gathering of few of which, however, 
she was accountable. * Come, children, sing your grace,' said Martin, 
as soon as Rosy had left his lips free to speak. In his days, he 
was fond of repeating, schooling was hard to be got; now-a-days books 
were as plentiful as blackberries. So he liked to hear, he said, the 
bits of larnin that his little ones picked up; and many a seed of good 
had sunk into the labourer's heart in this way. Thus, and not only 
in the individual soil where it is first scattered, does the grain spring 
up and bear fruit an hundred-fold. The children obeyed and sang 
that verse now so familiar to thousands of little ones in our land. 

" Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored ; 
These creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee." 
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And with a hearty Amen we shall leave the happy circle, and follow oar 
stray Amy in her walk towards the village. 

She is far advanced on her way by this time. That way lay through 
shady lanes, enclosed now by low sandy rocks of the rich red colour 
of the soil in those parts, surmoonted by green hedges and sprinkled 
with many a blossom and toft of herbage; and now shaded by lofty 
trees whose feathery foliage in this early season cast dancing shadows 
on the ground beneath. Everything was quiet: even the wind was 
whispering some story to the trees as though it wished nobody else 
to hear. It seemed to Amy as if it were hushing a baby, and the 
trees were rocking its cradle. She was often comparing what she 
heard or saw out of doors with other sounds or sights at home, and 
this sound reminded her of the low noise Mrs. Martin or Ellen would 
make while soothing little Bobby to sleep. The trees appeared too 
to be stretching their long arms as if taking care of something: where 
the baby was Amy could hardly tell; perhaps the flowers, like babies, 
did not want to be disturbed when they laid their heads down on the 
soft grass; certainly some of them shut their eyes in the evening 
and did not open them till the morning sun shone again. They all 
seemed very happy. Amy thought; and they looked as if they wanted 
her to be happy too. Many, many times had Amy trod that road, and 
her little heart loved it, for the trees and flowers were to her like Mends. 
But ah! Amy, these flowers are not the same as those you passed and 
plucked a month ago. The primroses are gone, except that one or two 
look out from quiet nooks where the water murmurs between overhang- 
ing boughs; and the violets — ^you will not find one, however careftilly 
you may look. Yes Amy, the "Flower of Grass" "abideth not, nor 
continueth in one stay." One little preacher of Faith in Him who 
clothes it in its unwoven robes "passeth away and another cometh," 
while the earth "abideth ever." 

You will have to take longer and drearier journeys than this, and 
though there wiU be flowers to cheer you on your way you will miss 
many that cheer you now. 

As she drew nearer to the village her path lay by the side of a stream, 
which issuing from a wood on the left passed on, gradually increasing 
in volume, till beneath the old village church it became a river of some 
width. Then it roUed quietly on for some time till it mingled its tide 
with that of a larger river some miles ojff. Amy was veiy fond of this 
stream, and loved to listen to its low gurgling among the pebbles when 
it first left the wood, and to its gentle murmuring when its bed became 
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deeper, and conseqaentlj its course more still. Especially she liked to 
watch it where it made its way into those little nooks between drooping 
trees. There the flowers which had disappeared from the main jmth 
grew still, she noticed. These were the last haunts of the primrose and 
the violet; and in Autmnn when no flowers were to be seen anywhere 
else, some bright tiny blossom was snre to linger in these solitary places. 
Somehow these half-hidden flowers reminded Amy to-day of the boy 
who wore heart's-ease in his bosom; they looked as happy as he did, and 
seemed to be singing, too: — 

" They who are down need fear no fall, 
They who are low no pride," 

Amy had been thinking so deeply that she reached Miss Cleveland's 
house before she was aware. This house, Amy thought, looked some- 
thing like Miss Cleveland herself, so quiet and kind, with its white front, 
with monthly roses climbing up it and almost looking in at the shining 
windows. The gate opened with a small latch; Amy knew she might 
walk up to the hall-door. The top of this door was of glass, and to-day 
Amy had no need to ring the bell, for Miss Cleveland, who was passing 
through the passage, saw her and opened the door herself. 

'Why, my little Amy, I hardly expected you to-day,' she said, as she 
kindly drew the child towards her, and led her into the room; an old- 
fashioned, comfortable room, with oak wainscotting and a large fire-place 
with a mantel-piece of white marble, on which was a slab representing 
what was thought to be David feeding his Mher's sheep. The mono- 
tonous clicking of a clock which told the hours in a somewhat deep and 
solemn voice was the only sound that broke the silence, except the 
contented purring of a large tabby on the hearth-rug. Miss Cleveland 
was not young, and yet the young loved her. If you were in trouble, 
you felt sure that if you went to her you would get some word of com- 
fort; and then her looks were almost better than her words, they were 
so kind and gentle. Her hair was not all white yet; and her eyes had 
lost nothing of their brightness, though theirs was, as it always had 
been, the same deep still lustre which the water had in those quiet places 
that Amy loved. They shone, but they did not sparkle. And her voice 
was like that water too; it was clear but not loud, and often sounded as 
though she was fearful of alarming the bashful and wished to encourage 
the timid. Perhaps Miss Cleveland had wanted encouragement when 
she was a child; certain it was that though she could be merry with the 
gay and was always willing to share in innocent rejoicing, she seemed to 
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understand best those who were in any trouble, and was most ready to 
" weep with those that wept," So when she saw something like a cloud 
on Amy's face, never very sunny, hers took a yet kinder expression, and 
her voice became gentler than usual, ^ou have something to fiay to 
me, dear,' she said, drawing the child on her knee, * what is it ?' 

Amy hesitated as though she could not find words; so Miss Cleveland 
let her sit quietly till they came. At length, very slowly, and with some 
difficulty, she brought out, ' I want to be happy, dear Miss Cleveland.' 

Her kind friend smoothed down the child's hair which the breeze 
had ruffled, and was silent for a little while. Perhaps she was thinking 
of a time when she wanted the same thing. She looked happy now, 
certainly; not as children sometimes &ncy happy people must look, 
very merry,— ^but peaceful and cahn just as the river had looked to-day 
in the afternoon sun. The want which Amy now felt had been supplied 
to Miss Cleveland; and she was so anxious that it might be supplied to 
Amy too, that while she waited she asked God to teach her what to say, 
and to give to Amy that happiness which is His gift alone. 'What 
made you think of thi^, dear child?' she said, at length. 

'Why,' said Amy, * Ellen Martin was reading to us in a book about a 
boy who lived in a valley, and who was very happy; and it seemed as 
though the valley must have been something like where I live; but I 
don't feel like the little boy at all,' 

Miss Cleveland guessed what book it was out of which Ellen had read; 
and having an old "Pilgrim's Progress" in her library, she set Amy 
down while she rose to take it from its place on the book-shelves 
in a shadowy comer of the room. Then she lifted Amy on her knee 
again, and having let the child look and wonder for a few moments 
at the queer old prints, she turned to the description of the Shepherd- 
boy, and after reading a little of it to Amy, asked her if that was what 
she meant. 

*Ohl. yes,' said Amy, 'how odd that you should have the book 
as well as Ellen!' 

'You said, dear,' proceeded Miss Cleveland, 'that you thought the 
valley must have been like your home, and yet that you did not feel like 
the little boy, I think I can explain to you how this is. Amy, it is not 
where our body lives, but where our soul lives on which depends whether 
we are happy or not. Just think a moment. Have you not sometimes 
when you have been sitting in your little cottage at home, thought 
so much about some other place that you have felt as if you were there ? 
Pei*liaps you have thought how you should say your lessons at school and 
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have fancied you were repeating them, and it has seemed to you that you 
saw your teacher looking at you, and that you heard her praising 
or reproving you ? Have you never done this ?' 

*0h ! often,* said Amy, *and sometimes I think of what you have said 
to me, and I almost fancy I am with you, though I know very well aU 
the time that I am with grandmother in our own cottage.' 

*Well, dear child, I think this will help you to understand what I am 
going to say. It is not living in a place like the Valley of Humiliation, 
but having the Valley of Humiliation within you that will make you 
happy. Where the inner part of us is, that is, where our soul is, there we 
are. And God, if you ask Him, wiU help you to carry about this Valley 
with you wherever you go. Amy, there are some people who amid " the 
noise and the hurryings," of which the writer here speaks, yet having such 
a happy valley within them, can walk there even in the midst of their 
business and of the noise and confasion in which their bodies live; so they 
are as happy as the shepherd-boy, and sing his song in their hearts very 
often, though quite low, so that only God hears them.' 

Amy was quiet for a few moments and seemed thinking. Miss Cleve- 
land let her think a little and then said, * Did you notice, Amy, that it 
said that nobody walked in that Valley but such as loved a pilgrim's life ? 
Now, I want you to be a pilgrim.' 

«What is a pilgrim?' asked Amy. 

* I will explain to you a little, dear. Amy, we are all bom in a very 
unhappy place,' 

* What?' said the child, 'did God make us and put us to live in an 
unhappy place?' 

' Think a moment, Amy. Where did God put man to live when He 
had made him? ' 

* Oh ! I know,' exclaimed Amy, * He put him to live in a bright garden, 
a very, very happy place.' 

* Yes, and the inner part of man, his soul, you know, lived then in 
quite as happy a place, close to God; and man, like the boy you read of, 
wore always then the herb called heart's-ease in his bosom. But man did 
not stay there. His soul left that happy place, when he did wrong by 
taking the fruit which God had forbidden him ; and God, who knew that the 
garden could not make him happy while his soul was wandering, turned 
him out. Now, as we are Adam's children, we are all bom in that 
country away from God, so no wonder we are unhappy till God brings us 
back.' 

^ Oh ! will He bring us back ? ' said Amy, * will He bring me back? * 
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• He will, my darling, if you ask Hini; and this leads me to what I 
was going to say. If He bring you back, He will make you a pilgrim ; 
that is, one who is always getting nearer and nearer to (iod all his life, 
(lod was so sorry that we hail gone away so fer from Him; He loved 
us so much though we had been so disobedient, that He sent His 
Son down from Heaven on purpose to bring us back; and Jesus came, 
find now He calls us and He says, " Come unto me and I will give you 
rest." His saying " Come " shows that we were at a distance from Him, 
<loes it not ? ' 

* Yes,' said Amy, * you do not call me to come to you when I am 
sitting on your knee, but when I am outside the door or at the other 
end of the room, then you say, * come. Amy.' 

*And Jesus says, even of little children, "Suffer them to come 
unto me." Then will you not go to Him, Amy ? Will you not ask Him 
to take you to Him ? He will, if you ask Him. Then He will make you a 
pilgrim. Remember, a pilgrim is one who is always getting nearer and 
nearer to Christ. Then, when he dies, he goes to be with Christ, 
and has not to travel any more. And if you are a pilgrim. Amy, 
you will love that Valley where the shepherd-boy lived. Jesus 
loved it when He was on earth, and always took it about with 
Him. Look at the carving on this mantel-piece. It is the picture of a 
boy feeding sheep like the boy in the story. This boy is meant for 
David. He afterwards became a king, and his hodij lived then in a fine 
court, in the midst of a great deal of noise and confiision; but liis som 
lived in the Valley of Humiliation still; so all his life he was able to sing 
a prettier song than even the boy you read of sang. David's song was 
this: — " The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want." That Valley, Amy, 
is always green; the lilies that grow in it do not fade or change as the 
flowers do that grow in the fields near your cottage. See, dear child, 
these are beautiful flowers you have brought me to day, but they are quite 
different from those you brought a month or two ago. Then there were 
primroses and violets; now the delicate wood anemone, the pretty blue- 
eyed speedwell, and the bright cowslip have taken their place. So it will 
always be in this world: you will find the flowers fade away one after 
another on your road, even if you are a pilgrim and your road is leading 
you home to God. But if you have the Valley of Humiliation within 
you, the flowers that grow there will never fade, and those whom you 
love and who love God, though He may take them away before you 
by Death as the chill blast bears away the flowers, you will find again in 
Heaven. For God has promised that the flowers which He plants here 
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Bhall flonriBh again in HIb Courts above. May you be one of those 
floTers, my Amy ! ' 

ThiB conversation lasted a much shorter time than it hsR taken me to 
■write or even, perhaps, yon to read it; so the sun was yet bright when 
MiBS Cleveland ceased to Bpeak. Still, the afternoon was drawing on; and 
after a short silence, she said: — 

'Amy, darling, now yon must go home as qnicbly as yon can, or 
your grandmother will wonder where yon are. Wait only one moment 
while I £11 your empty basket with some &esh ^gs for yon to take 
back with yon.' 

This done, Amy's kind &iend kissed her, and with an inward prayer 
that the few words she had spoken might bear fruit in God's good time, 
she bade her good-bye. Amy set forth now with a light step and a 
qnieter heart. And as she walked home thinking over what MisB Cleve- 
land had said, she felt mnch more like the happy shepherd-boy. If she 
could not yet sing his song, she wished to sii^ it, and it may be she was 
learning even now the tnne to which he sang. 



CI£ AI>TEK III . 

THE AMBITION OF CHILDHOOD, 

As Amy drew near home, she saw some way before her a little boy and 
girl walking slowly. Amy knew ihem by sight and had heai'd their 
names, but had never spoken to them. They had lately come to settle 
in that part of the oonntiy, and she had heard that their father had 
recently died in India, (the name of which country had attracted Amy's 
sympathy towards them, for h&r father, you will remember, had died 
there too;) and now the widow had come to live in this quiet spot with 
her two children. As her husband had died too young for the widow to 
be entitled to more than a email pension, Mrs. Macgregor was left with 
very straitened means, and their cottage was almost as small as 
Mrs. Whiting's. The two children walked slowly, as we said; and 
sadly too. The place was new to them; and though tney were but 
children, and the country is always beautiful to such, yet the removal 
from their comparatively large house in town seemed strange, and above 
all, the sight of their mother's tearful face made them very sorrowful. 
They could not remember much of their father; he had left the country 
while they were very young, but they had so long anticipated his return 
and had looked forward to it with such eager delight, that when told 
they could never see him any more in this world, the sense of death's 
great separation struck upon their minds as an awfiil mystery. Children 
cannot see the reason of such trials: 'papa is gone,' that was the only 
idea they seemed to have clearly received. As we grow older, all things 
about us and within us bring the thought of death nearer to our hearts, 
and so make it clearer to our heads; but to children, to whom 
earth itself is stUl a mystery, who feel themselves and see all 
around them full of activity and life, it is no wonder that the 
awfiil reality of death comes slowly. * Those we love are gone; but 
why,' they say, (a question often to be re-echoed in after years, in deeper, 
though less impatient accents;) why can they not return ? ' 

Amy, who was walking briskly, soon came up to the brother and 
sister. As she drew near she heard some of their sad words, and saw 
tears on the face of the little girl. Donald was asking some questions 
to which Janet could give no anwser. Their late trials had stirred the 
martial spirit of the boy and made him fi*etful and restless, except when 
with his mother, whose grief he was careful not to increase; and this 
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very carefulness caused the torrent to flow all the more surely upon 
Janet when they were alone. The girl's sorrow was quieter and deeper 
than Donald's; she/«Z/ so bitterly the grief, that she was less able and 
less anxious to ask its why and its wherefore. She was a yeai' younger 
than her brother, but her thoughtful character made her appear the 
elder of the two. 

Sorrow always attracted Amy; and her conversation with Miss Cleve- 
land had so softened her little heart, always disposed to tenderness, that 
it seemed to overflow with sympathy, and she longed to say something to 
comfort the two little mourners. So, going up very gently to Janet's side, 
she took one or two of the scattered wild-flowers which were still left in 
her basket, and held them out to her, saying at the same time,— 

*I have no father on earth; my father died in India too. But we 
have both of us got a father in heaven. He made these beautiful 
flowers and He says it is His good pleasure to give us His kingdom.' 

Amy could hardly get the words out, for she was beginning to cry 
too — so sorry was she for the other children, and her voice was so low 
that it was almost a whisper. Janet started at first, but when she saw 
the flowers they gave their own message of comfort, and though she 
did not hear all that Amy said, she caught the words * father,' and 
* heaven,' and so she seemed to understand that Amy meant to speak 
to her as her mother did when she talked to her about a beautiftil 
bright country far away, much, much further than India, where her 
papa lived now and where he was not a soldier any longer. She thought 
it very kind of the strange little girl to think of them, and when she 
saw Amy's blue eyes fixed earnestly on her she thanked her very much. 

* That is where I live,' said Amy when they reached Mrs. Whiting's 
cottage, * I wish you would come in some day and see my grandmother 
and me. It will be so nice to talk together of where our fathers are.* 
Janet promised, and she and Donald went on to their own home. 

* Well Amy, child,' said her grandmother, as she stepped in, * have 
you had a nice afternoon ?' 

Amy told her that she had been to Miss Cleveland, at the same 
time taking the eggs carefully out one by one. 

' It's kind of her to think of me,' said the old lady ; * it's but little 
though an old woman like me wants now.' 

We have always called Mrs. Whiting old, and so did every one, partly 
in distinction from little Amy; but having married young she was not 
really an old woman yet, not being quite sixty. She was gentle 
and silent; always busy in a quiet way, and seeming to care little 
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aboat anything or anyone but Amy who was now her only tie to 
this world. This apparent indifference proceeding partly from a con- 
tentment which was waiting patiently for " the rest which remaineth," 
made her sometimes appear stem, or even proud, to strangers. Yet 
she was neither; and whenever an opportunity occurred for an act of 
kindness, the frost was broken and the really warm heart made itself 
evident. When the water boiled and the tea was poured out, Amy 
mentioned having met the Macgregors, and having asked them to call. 

* Yes, they may come,' said Mrs. Whiting, * it's little I can do for 
them, but they're in trouble, poor things ! and a word of kindness some- 
times goes a great way. I remember when your mother died. Amy, that 
then the minister's words sounded sweeter to me than ever before when he 
spoke of " those before the throne that were washed white in the blood of 
the Lamb." Besides it will do you good to have to do with more children, 
instead of always sitting moping with an old woman. You're not as 
merry as you might be at your age, I sometimes think.' 

The grey eyes softened as these last words were spoken, and the 
spectacles had to be removed to be wiped from a sudden mist that had 
covered them. Mrs. Whiting stroked Amy's soft hair with a hand whose 
touch was always gentle when it rested on her head, and then took up her 
knitting which she had laid aside when Amy entered. The child, as she 
sat down on a low stool at her feet, was thinking that she did not 
call being quiet, moping i but she said nothing, for Mrs. Whiting 
had expected no answer. 

* You must finish your seam before bedtime,' said Mrs. Whiting, after a 
pause, giving her the sl^rt of a little print fi'ock which was to be Amy's 
Sunday dress, when finished. The gingham she was now wearing bore 
the marks of sundry explorations into woods and thickets after some wild- 
flower which Amy had seen in the distance; for though, as we have implied, 
generally a quiet child, there was no bolder adventurer than she when some 
object was to be attained. Silently they both sat for some time. The lin- 
net in the cage by the window, after nodding a little, began to think it was 
time to retire to rest. So his tiny head was soon hidden under his wing, 
and no sound was heard in the cottage. At length the summer twilight 
lost more and more of its "sunny memories." and Mrs. Whiting, 
reaching down the large Bible from its shelf and putting it on the 
table, said, — 

*It is time to read now.' 

Amy read nicely, and to-night the words struck her more than usual; 
they were the last verses of the 6th Chapter of St. Matthew: — "Consider 
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the lilies of the field." Amy thought, it has been all about flowers 
to-day. Jesus means the flowers to speak to us, for He says, " Consider 
the lilies," which seems to tell us to listen to what they say. 

Mrs. Whiting slept in a room down-stairs, leading out of the sitting- 
room. Amy's little room was up a small staircase. Her lattice window 
opened in the thatched roof over the porch. We promised some time ago 
that we would sit with Amy in her room, for a little. It was a small 
nook, but being near the sky, never looked gloomy. It faced the south- 
west; and even now in one comer of the heavens there were a few 
streaks of soft colour where the last fays of the sun had lingered. 
The stars were coming slowly out; and one planet which Amy called 
her favourite star, shone with its own calm lustre amid the sparkling 
brilliance of its companions. Ignorance of astronomy was no bar to 
Amy's wonder and delight when she looked out from her little window 
in the evening. It was no scientific eye which the Psalmist raised 
above when he " considered the heavens : " and the philosopher and the 
child must experience the same emotions when gazing on those hosts of 
glory which every night are brought forth in order by Him Who 
"calleth them all by their names." 

On a small table by the window lay those two or three old books of 
which we spoke as having belonged to Amy's father. One was a Bible 
which Mrs. Whiting had given him when leaving, one a collection of 
hymns, bound in a cotton cover ; the other the Holy War of Bunyan : 
with looking at the quaint pictures of which Amy often amused herself. 
She had a strange feeling connected with these books. They had 
travelled so far and had seen so many things ; besides they seemed almost 
a part of her father. The Holy War belonged to her thoughts of a 
soldier's life ; and the verse which had been written in the beginning 
told her that she might be a Soldier in that War, even though she was 
a little girl, and could never wear a red coat, for it said : — " Put on the 
whole armour of God that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of 
the Devil;" and she knew that the Devil was her enemy, and every- 
body's enemy, for so her grandmother and Miss Cleveland had told her. 
Her mother's name as Amy Whiting was written in the hymn book ; 
and by the side of one hymn beginning : — 

" Soldiers of Christ arise, 
And put your armour on," 

Stood the initials : J. B. One or two texts in the Bible referring to the 
Christian warfare were marked with the same letters ; and Amy's mind 
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often loved to dwell especially upon such yerses, and she would wonder 
whether she should ever do anything great, the ideas of glory and 
distinction vaguely associating themselves even in her mind with the 
thoughts of a Soldier's life. It was one of these moods with her now : 
whenever such feelings came over her that expression of sadness came 
across her face which had sometimes made even strangers look after her as 
they passed her in the lanes, and wonder what such a child as that 
could have to be unhappy about. After reading over one of those verses 
we have spoken of, Amy got up on a low stool and looked out of the 
window. It was moonlight : everything seemed as calm, as peaceful, 
and as happy as in the sunny afternoon ;— even happier. She forgot 
for the time all about the shepherd-boy, and thought to herself her old 
thoughts ; — she was of no use, and nobody would ever hear of her. 
Her grandmother and Miss Cleveland and Ellen loved her, she knew ; 
but even the remembrance of this would not satisfy the child's vague 
longings at such times as these. 

Such feelings may seem unnatural in one so young ; but they are not, 
perhaps, so uncommon at Amy's age as some may suppose. Ambition 
is often stronger in children than in those grown older. When enter- 
ing life, we see little or nothing of the path lying before us, and our 
strength feels great because untried ; afterwards the diificulties of the 
road are seen more clearly, and our strength seems less, for experience 
has taught us its feebl^iess. So the heart's jirst cry is *Give me work 
to do for I have power ; ' but its afi^ cry is this : * God,' " make 
Thy Strength perfect in my weakness," for my soul is " discouraged 
because of the way." 

Children after all must be the best judges, whether or not Amy's 
feelings were natural : {common we do not say they were, for children 
differ quite as much as grown persons :) and as children may read this 
little book, it will be strange if some of them do not know, or if at 
least one of them does not know what it is to feel as Amy felt. To 
such children, or to such a child, I would say — Have you ever thought 
that Jesus Christ, Who, you know, came down from heaven to save you, 
and also to suffer everything that you suffer which is not sinful, — ^was 
once a child ? That we hear of nothing that He did till He was twelve 
years old ; — ^and that though He lived thirty-three years on Earth it is 
only of the last three that we have any fall account, the thirty years 
before being all preparation for the other three. Only think ! Three 
years of active Work in public : ten times that number of quiet life in 
His humble home, when He was " subject to His parents," and unseen 
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and unheard of by the world. Oli ! if others do not know what your 
loneliness means, Jesas does. Ask Him for a heart like His ; a ''meek 
and lowly heart" — which sought for no honour but that of doing "His 
Father's business : " — and you will " find Rest to your Soul " before you 
are called to follow Him in work as well as in waiting ; — ^a Rest which 
you wfll be able to carry about with you, as Miss Cleveland told Amy, 
as a green and flowery Valley, amid the noise, the confusion, and the 
weariness of life. 

While Amy was standing looking at the stars, something — ^what. 
was it? what is it that brings into our minds thoughts which seem 
the ftirthest from our present musings? — something reminded her of 
Miss Cleveland's words; something told her that she was not feeling now 
like the shepherd-boy, and that she would never be able to sing his song 
while she remained discontented, because ambitious. So when she knelt 
to say her simple prayers, it was an earnest voice coming &om an earnest 
heart, which repeated that sweet verse which so many little ones have 
used, and which we trust many will use yet: — 

" Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look npon a little child: 
Pity my simplicity; 
Suffer me to come to Thee." 

* Yes, make me a pilgrim,' said Amy, * make me humble like the 
shepherd-boy, and let me carry the green valley about with me wherever 

I go.' 

These sounded strange words; many a listener would not have under- 
stood them: but He to whom they were addressed understood them well. 
Assuredly an answer was even then prepared; for He hath promised, 
" Those that seek me early shall find me." 
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THE REAPER REAP8. 

Summer was now in its foil prime. Not a leaf was yet clianfJCf-^d amid 
the thick foliage. The cottage of the Martins stood at a short distance 
from Mrs. Whiting's, and was the centre of a row of three, each having 
its own little garden with its trim flower borders and small plots of vege- 
tables. At the end of the palings enclosing these gardens was a pond, 
the domain of some ducks which belonged collectively to the occupants 
of the three cotti^es. The other two having elderly tenants without 
families, the care of these fell chiefly to the Martins. 

One bright morning Ellen and Rosy went to feed them as usual. The 
latter was in one of her merriest moods, and kept running away and 
then returning to lay hold of her sister's skirt to try to draw her atten- 
tion to something which had excited her own interest. 

* It's time for you to run to school, Rosy,' said Ellen, at length, * you 
had better set oflF that you may be in time.' 

• * I don't want to go to school,' said Rosy, * and yet I should like to be 
as good as you are. You're quits good, and there's nothing bad in you at 
all; but I .... ' 

* Oh! don't say that, Rosy dear,' replied Ellen, * I am not quite good 
as you say, though I should like to be. I do a great many thing which 
God has told me not to do. Look Rosy ! those white ducks look quite^ 
white now, just as you called me quits good; but don't you remember 
last winter when the snow was on the ground how dirty they looked? 
We were surprised we had ever thought them white at all. Now that is 
how it is with us; when we are only with one another we fancy that 
some people are quite good, and might sometimes think we were quite 
good ourselves. But when we get near God, Who is as white as snow, 
then we find that we want washing: — washing, Rosy, in the Saviour's 
blood to make us clean.' 

Rosy looked thoughtful; she remembered how yellow and dingy the 
ducks had looked by the side of the snow, and if she did not understand 
Ellen's application now, perhaps she would think of it some day when she 
would understand it better. She ran off to school, and was more atten- 
tive that dav than she had been for some time. 
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Sumner passed into autumn: the flowers faded; and Amy's steps as 
she walked to school and on to Miss Cleveland's rustled amid fallen and 
crisping leaves. She noticed that a few flowers lingered on in the shady 
places by the water side; but these too passed away at length. Soon you 
could count the leaves on the top branches of the trees by fifties; then 
by tens, till the last leaf grew sere and dropped away, unable to cling to 
the bough any longer; and then only a few dark yews and firs retained 
their foliage, looking all the more solemn from the surrounding 
desolation. 

Winter had set in early. The snow came sooner than usual, and 
covered the fields with its smooth brightness. More brilliant than the 
verdure of spring was this pure drapery, which when the beams of the 
cold winter sun shone on it, glistened like frosted silver, or like a bridal 
robe, sprinkled over with sparkling diamonds. White being the attire 
worn at the periods of greatest rejoicing, it is singular, if we think 
of it, that earth wears her festal robe just at that time when we are 
bemoaning her as dead. In winter she resembles a corpse swathed in 
the last garments of mortality or a bride in festal array, just according 
to our feelings when looking upon her, or just as the sun happens to 
shine, or the snow-clond to spread its pall above. So closely associated 
here are the ideas of sorrow and of joy, — of death and of life. 

The white ducks in the pond looked yellow and dirty now. Soon, 
very soon, are "the fullers of earth" confounded by the brilliant purity 
of the White Robe which cometh down from Heaven. 

The Martins had a small farmyard at the back of their cottage where 
all sorts of live stock were kept. This part of the establishment con- 
tributed largely to the support of the household. The eggs were sold 
to various families in the neighbourhood ; the rabbits and chickens fur- 
nished many a meal for themselves. 

One frosty morning Ellen set out to carry a basket of eggs to a house 
beyond Miss Cleveland's. The sun was shining, but the snow had 
fallen deeply and the stream which flowed through the lanes was frozen 
over. We have said that this stream expanded into a river on reaching 
the village, and after passing its cottages it became wider and deeper 
still, tiU it joined its waters with those of a larger river further on. It 
was a little past noon : the sun had now been shining for many hours, 
and his rays had sufficient warmth to melt the thin coating of ice in 
shallow places, while the force of the mid-stream had been unchecked by 
the cold. Cheerfully Ellen goes along at her own lively but even pace. 
Here and there by the water side boys have amused themselves by 
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sliding on the ice, and Bometimes these slides touch closely on the 
stream in which the ascending tide is now bubbling np as if in playful 
triumph at having escaped from the iron hand of the Frost King. But 
Ellen is a carefdl walker, they will not afPect her safety. Besides she 
has nearly reached her destination. The house to which she is bound 
lies close to the river; and after she has left her basket she will 
return home by a longer but a safer way. 

Yes ! Ellen will soon be at home. But what if that home be one 
where she will meet the greeting of no earthly friends; whither they 
may go to her, but whence she cannot return to them ? 

As she has walked holding her basket loosely in one hand, some oi 
the eggs have fallen out; two or three are broken by the fell, but one 
has remained whole and has rolled along to some distance. She runs after 
it, at least she begins to run, for having once begun there is no stopping; 
her foot has been placed on one of those dangerous slides^ which 
carries her swiftly towards the stream. Behold, that slide bears her 
away over a darker, deeper river — the River over which is no bridge, 
and there, when Ellen feels that her short journey on earth is done; 
that so quickly, so suddenly, that Messenger has come whom there 
is no resisting, come when and how he may, she hears another Voice 
that she has known long and has loved to hear, saying: — " Fear not! 
When thou passest through the waters I will be with thee;' and she 
takes the Hand, and when the stream gurgles up and drags her down, 
and her little life returns to her memory clear as a story, distinct in 
every detail ; are you not glad that One is with her to whisper : — " I have 
called thee by thy name ; thou art mine ! " 

The next sounds Ellen heard were far, far away — such as you and I, 
dear reader, have never heard yet — ^a song of victor-praise to Him Who 
'^came to seek and to save the lost ;" and Who sometimes takes up the 
young lambs of His flock, "gathers them in His arms," and carries them 
hence in His bosom. 

Many hom's fled away. Had any passer-by come near the spot when 
Ellen first fell in, he could easily have drawn her out; but time sped on; 
the waters rose, and at last the little body drifted to another tiny 
creek similar to that into which it had fallen. Towards sunset a farmer 
was returning homewards. He noticed the scattered eggs and fallen 
basket; and perhaps, having seen these, his eye was more readily attracted 
to the gleam of faint colour which came through the water, now rolling 
in some volume. The tide was turning; some parts of the stream 
were liquid clear; others shone white, and sparkled with eddying 
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bubbles. He had often observed the vaiying colours at these timeSy 
and might have {lasscd on, attributing the soft lilac shade he had 
seen to some such natural cause, combined with the reflection of the 
fading hues of sunset. But about a foot further lay a straw hat, the 
strings of which had caught in the rushes. His attention was now fully 
aroused ; he went back to that gleam of colour which had first struck him, 
and having in his hand a stout stick which he used in his work, stretched 
it into the river in the direction of the colour. He found it had pro- 
ceeded from a light print frock, and with the help of his stick soon 
succeeded in dragging to land the body of Ellen Martin. 

* Hey, now, and it's a child ! ^ he said in his rough accents ; ' is she 
dead, or only in a faint ? * Every simple means of restoration of which 
he could think was tried. He chafed the little feet and hands ; bent 
over the body, and breathed into the nostrils ; but no colour came into 
the lips or cheeks. Having with him a small flask of brandy, he 
moistened the mouth with some of the liquid, and tried to pour some 
down the throat. But there was no effort to swallow ; evidently all 
capacity of feeling had passed from that cold form : ^* the body without 
the spirit was dead." 

' It's a bad job,' he said at last, ' but I'll try all I can ; it's Ellen 
Martin, I see, the best girl hereabouts. Her mother*!! miss her sore, 
and so will many another.' Lifting the corpse in his brawny arms, he 
carried it to the ho^se to which the eggs were to have been taken. 

Here again everything was tried and the village doctor sent for. But 
when he came up to the bed on which the body lay, his shake of the 
head told the truth at once. There was no cause for anxiety, for there was 
no room for hope. He placed his hand on the heart and his finger on 
the pulse, but there was no response. Death gave no answer to Life ; 
or replied only by that silence, that mysterious calm, which stills all 
questionings, hushing them into reverential awe. 

* We can do much,' the doctor said at length, * but am thing we can- 
not do ; we cannot recall the soul when it is fled. I am of no use here.' 

There was some consultation as to whether a messenger should be 
despatched to Ellen's parents to acquaint them with their loss before the 
body was carried home. But it was at length decided that any delay 
would but aggravate the suffering, and that as the blow must come, it 
had better come at once. So a rude sort of litter was prepared, and one 
of the servants of the family assisted the farmer to carry the remains 
of the child to the cottage. 

A neighbour of the Martins was just leaving home for the village 
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as the men pas8ed with their sad burden ; and she kindly undertook tlie 
task of breaking the news to the parents, whose anxiety hail already 
been awakened by their daaghter*s prolonged absence. So when the 
low knock was heard at the door, those within knew what would greet 
their eyes on opening it ; and the bearers entered and were rec^eived in 
profound silence. Even Harry and Rosy were too much astonishc<l to 
cry yet, and some minutes passed ere the full mother's heart found its 
necessary relief in tears. The body was taken upstairs and laid on 
Ellen's own little bed. No grace was sung at supper that night ; when 
the time came Harry and Rosy where going to begin as usual, but 
Martin said, almost sharply, ' No, no ! ' and with a sign to the mother 
he fell on his knees in silence. Few words could Mrs. Martin 6))eak ; 
she drew her other two children towards her, (the baby, as if by instinct, 
was so quiet that eyening that he was almost forgotten,) and prayed 
God that He would give them all grace to mean what they spoke when 
they said : " Thy Will be done," and that they might all meet Ellen 
again in that world whither they knew she was gone. For " even a 
child is known by her doings ; " and there was no doubt in any one's 
mind that Ellen was with her Saviour, "singing Glory, Glory, Glory." 

Her little Bible was found under her pillow, and in its fly leaf was 
written this simple prayer : — ^ Lwd ! make me a Christian. I am a sin- 
ful child, but do Thou make me clean and give me strength to serve 
Thee, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.' This prayer was dated the day 
of Ellen's leaving weekly school. It was shown to Miss Summers, who 
shortly after called to see the family, and she blessed God that His 
Word had " not returned unto Him void, but had prospered in the thing 
whereto He had sent it." 

The next morning Harry and Rosy set out hand-in-hand. They did 
not tell anyone where they were going, but we can guess. They knew 
how Amy had loved their sister, and how she would mourn for her death. 
How much, however, they did not know. 

Mrs. Whiting was on the other side of the cottage, busy in the little 
garden, and Amy was alone in the sitting-room feeding the bird. For 
a long time they only cried and sobbed, and Amy could not make out 
what was the matter ; but at length they got out the words " Ellen," 
and "dead," and her quick intelligence comprehended with the readiness 
of affection. She did not care to enquire the how ; the fact had taken 
from her the power as well as the will to speak. She did not cry ; and 
the other children scarcely knew whether she had understood them ; 
but she was as white as Ellen now, and when she could speak all she 
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said was, * Let me see her.* She said nothing more, but went quickly 
out at a pace which Harry and Rosy could hardly follow. Arrived at 
the Martins, Amy stole in so quietly that Mrs. Martin, who was bending 
oyer the fire, did not hear her, and passed swiftly upstairs. But when 
there, the hasty step was checked, the quick throbbing of the heart was 
hushed. Ellen lay so calm, so still, that Amy marvelled. Her play- 
mate and schooUfellow had always looked happy, but not like this. 
She had often smiled, but not as she smiled now. Amy fell down by the 
side of the bed more in awe than in grief; more in wonder than in fear. 
She wished, oh ! she wished ! that Ellen could hear her speak, and speak 
to her once more. But she could not, she knew, and Amy's heart was 
too full to stay longer. So she turned away ; but she felt as though she 
could not leave Ellen ; they had been so much together, and Amy's 
waywardness had been so quieted by Ellen's steady gentleness, that it 
seemed to her as if she could not get on without her. 

Yes, you can, Amy. You are not ready to go to Ellen yet. The 
Good Shepherd will lead you a long way further, till He has made you 
more like the boy that sang the happy song, — more like Himself. 

And do not think you cannot stay. We can do all that Ood wills, 
just because He wills it. And as you can walk on your daily road in the 
winter when all is dreary, as well as in the summer time when flowers 
are blooming at your feet, so shall you be able to go on to the Home 
which Ellen has reached, even though you tread the path alone, with 
only One Friend at your side Whom you can feel near you, but 
cannot see. 

Fear not ! If your road be but the right one, leading to the right 
End, then, though to the outuard eye its ways may not always be ways 
of pleasantness, yet shall " all its paths be Peace." 
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TBEASUKES IK HEAVEN. 

The next day was Sunday. Amy rose with a heavy heart. The 
remembrance of Ellen's death was with her on waking, and oppressed 
her with a sense of loss and loneliness even greater than she had felt 
the night before. She set off to school at her accustomed time and the 
winter dreariness seemed drearier than ever. Yet Amy had gathered 
strength already to bear her trial : except that her cheek was paler, and 
her look even graver than usual, a stranger might not have noticed any 
difference in her. As she walked slowly along the lanes, beneath the 
leafless trees on which the icicles had formed a mimicry of foliage, she 
heard a step behind her which quickened as it approached. She was too 
deeply wrapped in her own thoughts to take much heed of it, and did 
not turn her head till the step ceased, and a low gentle voice said, 
* Amy !' It was Janet Macgregor. * I thought,' she went on, * that I should 
80 much like to go to school with you on Sunday, and I have asked Mamma 
and she says I may. Donald will stay at home to go to church with 
her. Perhaps he will come to school in the afternoon, but he does'nt 
seem to care much about it. I have never been to a Sunday School 
before ; Mamma has always taught me. But I like you so much and 
you have been so kind to us all that I should like so much to come with 
you. if I may.' * I am sure our teacher will be very glad to see you,' 
replied Amy. — * And I too shall like you to come. It will be something 
to talk about in the week.' Amy rather wondered whether the little 
girl, who, she knew, was a lady's child, would like to stand in the same 
class with cottage children ; but her natural delicacy made her keep 
these thoughts to herself. Besides though she was but a child, her 
mind was now too far away, lost in those musings on Death and Eternity 
which are mysteries to us all, old as well as young, to dwell long on 
any other subjects. Here was another Flower growing up by Amy's 
side : one that in its delicate fragility and modest gentleness resembled 
the little white vetch that hangs its pure clusters amid the grass. So 
she might have thought, had not her heart been too full for comparisons 
-just now. 

* What makes you look so sad, Amy ! ' said her companion, after they 
had walked on in silence for some time. Amy had one black dress 
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which she had worn for her father, and which was laid carefully by, and 
she liad asked her grandmother if she might put it on for Ellen and 
had received permission. But this needed lengthening and other alter- 
ations which would form the occupation of some evenings. So she had on 
now the print frock that was always her Sunday dress, and all her 
mourning for her friend was worn to-day in her pale face, and still more 
in her sorrowing heart. She gave a short account of Ellen's death; * How- 
sad ! how very sad ! ' said Janet. * I have often seen her with you, and 
always thought what a pleasant, kind face she had. I have spoken to 
her, too, sometimes. And she is dead, and she was pnly a year older 
than I am.' Again the two children were quiet, and now the silence 
lasted longer than before. Amy spoke first this time. 

* Ellen is in heaven,' she said, * where Father is gone. I don't know 
exactly where that is. Sometimes I think it is up, very, very high in 
the air. I think so on such a day as this when the sky is so clear and 
blue, and now and then I almost fancy I see the angels wings shining 
like gold through the white clouds. But sometimes the sky is dark and 
stormy, and the thunder comes, and then I think heaven cannot be 
up there, because the thunder would disturb the angels. But wherever 
it is, I know it is a very happy place, where the people are all good, and 
where they never cry, or are unhappy, or die ; for my teacher and 
Miss Cleveland have told me this.* 

* How fond you are of Miss Cleveland;' said Janet.' *Yes, Ilike 
her very much ; she has been very kind to me.' Amy never talked 
much about those she loved : she never seemed able to speak of 
them as she wished, and other people would not understand what 
made her love them ; so she liked best to think of them quietly; 
and talk to them in her own heart. 

* Ellen is in heaven,' she said again, 'where Father is, I wonder 
if she'll speak to him, and tell him about me.' 

*Do you think she'll see him there ? ' said Janet, to whom this came 
as a new idea, for Amy's speculations were quite strange to her mind. 

* I don't know, but I think so,' said Amy, * I am sure Ellen won't 
forget me.' 

It may strike the reader that Amy, like many children, would be 
thinking of Ellen now as cold and senseless, lying on her little bed, 
unconscious of all that went on around her, and soon to be bmied in 
the dark earth. But she had been taught at school that she had some- 
thing within her that would never grow cold ; that the thinking, feeling 
part of her could never die. We remember too how Miss Cleveland had 
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spoken of the Christian Pilgrim when he has finished his jonrner an<l 
gone to be with Jesus for ever. She knew very well that it was not 
Ellen she had seen in that little chamber. She had felt then, though 
she could not have put the feeling into words, as we might do on going 
into a dark, empty room : — ^the fHend we look for is not there ; but the 
door is open, and in the far distance sounds the voice we know, singing 
a ^lad melody whose Echo reaches us. The cold body was as the dark 
room, empty and silent % — ^but the smile upon the lips was as the Echo 
of the Yoice — the Messenger from the far Country. 

The two children had now arrived at the Village School, a pretty neat 
building near the water. Amy was now in Miss Summers* Class; 
(Miss Summers, we recollect, was the lady who had given Ellen the 
'^ Pilgrim's Progress ;" ) and she was to be the first to tell the sad news, 
which had not yet reached her teacher's ears. Miss Summers looked 
astonished as she entered, a little after the school had begun, and with 
a strange little girl. We cannot say that it was a rare thing for Amy 
to be after time ; and as we have perceived that she was by no means 
without faults, but knew the workings of a proud rebellious heart already 
stirring in her childish nature, we mention this as another. To-day, I 
am sure, she needs not that we should make excuses for her ; but often, 
at other times, a little quickening of the step at first, or a little less 
musing afterwards, might have redeemed her character for punctuality. 
Sometimes a grave shake of the head awaited her ; at others, a rather 
stem enquiry what had made her late : but Amy's face was always so 
penitent, and her attention, when she did arrive, so full and earnest, 
that Miss Summers could not find it in her heart to be very severe with 
her. To-day there was clearly something unusual the matter. The 
pale cheek and compressed lip did not escape her teacher's notice, and she 
paused before asking gently, (for she could not speak otherwise to the 
evidently suffering child,) whether she could tell her why Ellen Martin 
was not there ; for Ellen's absence at the appointed hour was extraordi- 
nary. Amy could not answer at first ; when she did, the tears that she 
managed to repress from her eyes were in her voice as she told how that 
Ellen would never come to school any more now. When she had done 
speaking, Miss Summers drew her towards her, putting her arm 
round her tenderly ; and turning to the other children of the class, 
watched the impression that the sad intelligence had made, that she 
might adapt her few words of counsel to each individually. Now 
again she noticed the stranger from whom her attention had been 
for a time diverted, Janet stood quietly till asked her name, and 
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then, as she told it, added that she had asked Amy if she might come. 
* Certainly you may ; and we are all, I am sure, very glad to see you,' 
was the reply ; and as afterwards the few particulars of the Macgregors' 
history became known, they gained a friend in Miss Summers, whose 
society and kind attentions served greatly to enliven their country 
solitude. 

From the school the children proceeded to the Church ; a grey old 
structure on a hill, overlooking the river. Round the church and down 
the hill lay the grave-stones, most of them bearing familiar names, and 
relating how, one by one, the members of the village household had 
been gathered to the vast assembly of the dead. 

Little children's graves were there ; a large number too of those who 
had fallen in life's noontide ; and not least impressive were the inscrip- 
tions telling of many a hoary Methuselah who had passed the usual 
limit of man's earthly journey and had trudged on, it may be, hale and 
cheery still, till after his venerable name the words had at length to be 
written : — " And he died." 

There were also the graves of strangers, though but few ; of some 
who, after many a long wandering and sometimes after many a stormy 
experience, had come to sojourn among the villagers, to whom they 
were for a little while matter for wonder, for suspicion, or for reverential 
awe ; and whose bones had then been laid in an obscure grave in the 
old churchyard above the river. 

To the left, somewhat on rising ground, but still below the church, 
lay the cottages of the village. To the right, the Rectory House and 
Garden formed the principal objects at hand. There away flowed the 
stream, from whose clear blue waters the thin coating of ice was melting 
beneath the sun, now shining brightly ; the sparkling crystals, as they 
eddied by, making a slight crackling noise which, with the occasional 
short pipe of a robin on the highest grave-stone, was the only sound of 
the winter's morning. 

On the opposite bank, hanging woods fringed the shore to, the water's 
edge. To-day, the tall trees stood, some shrouded in white drapery, 
others barely sprinkled with snow-flakes, in strong relief against tiie grey- 
blue sky. In summer, the dark mass of foliage, affording glimpses 
through some breaks in its dense outline into pathless fields beyond, lay, 
in broad day and in the silvery moonlight, the boundary of a land of 
Mystery. The whole scene was one of exquisite and tranquil loveliness; 
and now as you stood on the hill-top, beneath the Church-walls, looking 
down and far away around, the low sounds only adding to the stillnesg 
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as a mother's lullaby produces the effect of infinite Repose, — it seemed 
that Nature lay there hushed and breathless, listening — aye listening. 
There are questions which she cannot answer : there are Sorrows which, 
lovely as she is, she cannot soothe. Peaceful she is on such a winter's 
morning, and though decay has reached her and sin has left its 
impress even on her realms, we know she heeds it not. We may sing or 
sigh, it is the same to her. And when our bodies receive their summons 
to rejoin their dust and to lie beneath the gravestones, and our spirits 
are called away and they cry, * whither are we going ' ? can Nature tell 
them ? Well may she be silent : well may she hush her breath. She m 
listening — listening for Revelation. 

Dear child,, or whoever reads these lines, one verse of Scripture can 
teach you more than all that Nature has to tell. That verse wi^ show 
you more wisdom in the leaf, more beauty in the flower, than you could 
trace without it ; but depend upon it, the leaves and flowers will teach 
you little alone. You will have sorrows in which they cannot comfort 
you ; you will meet Death against whom they cannot aid. God 
Himself declares by the mouth of David, that He has " magnified His 
Word above all His Name." 

There is indeed exquisite enjoyment in the study of His Wonderful 
Works around us ; but I mean that they cannot give happiness. And 
He Who veined the leaf and tinted the blossom, calling this green 
Earth from the void of nothingness, creates continually yet fairer worlds 
where brighter flowers bloom. For has He not promised to those who 
love Him that " their Soul shall be as a watered garden ? " 

And now the bells begin to ring, a low soft chime, bursting out first 
with a glad peal as though bringing again the AngeVs message of 
Celestial Joy — anon seeming to pause to utter some lingering notes of 
sympathy with Earth's many woes : — then again swelling on the breeze, 
rejoicing, — triumphant : — a song of Hope, an anthem of Victory. 

Was it strange that to Amy's ear they were saying to-day : — " Oome 
unto me all ye who are weary and I will give you Rest ? " " Come ! " 
they seemed to repeat as the burden of their gentle music. Yes, Nature 
is tranquil in her insensate calm ; but the human heart is weary, and 
needs to Come for Rest. 

In orderly procession the children entered, and wound up the stairs 
to their seats in the gallery ; not by the organ, for the Church boasted 
none, but we will suppose to supply its place, for their voices formed 
the staple of the music. Many of them sang well, and their high clear 
notes were no unfitting accompaniment to the simple service. The 
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whole scene inside this grey old Church had remained unchanged for 
centuries. The fathers died and then their children came to occupy 
their places ; and the present representatives of the few old country 
families filled the four square pews where their ancestors had sat fix^m 
time immemorial. Changes of course there were here as well as else- 
where ; but they were only such changes as when Spring succeeds to 
Winter and Summer to Spring. Public convulsions affected but indirectly 
this quiet spot ; the nation was shaken to its centre, but still the ancient 
landowners sat here, and the farmers gathered in unmoved stolidity, and 
M dim shadow of anxiety on some wrinkled brow as to the advantageous 
sale of the next harvest's crop, was the only effect that dvil troubles 
produced on the equable current of the villagers' emotions. 

When the congregation were assembled, Amy looked towards the 
point where the Martins generally sat, scarcely expecting, however, that 
any of them would be there this morning. The cottage had been closed 
and quiet when she passed it on her way to school, and she was almost 
surprised to see Martin himself sitting by the wall, bending forward, 
and looking somewhat more abstracted than was his wont. He had 
come to tell the Minister of Ellen's death, and to arrange when the 
the funeral should take place. The service always began with the 
morning-hymn. Before the sermon they sang to-day the 11th Psalm. — 

•'Since I have placed my trust in God, 
A refuge always nigh, 
Why should I, like a timorous bird. 
To distant mountains fiy 
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The words were familiar, and the strain might have grated on a critical 
ear; but the thought, though not new, came with new force to Amy: — 
"a refuge always nigh." The Rector, or (to give him his usual 
appellation in the village,) Parson Evans, was a simple man, suited to a 
simple place. He would not have met the demands of a large town, 
where a more complicatied sphere of action, bringing more to do and 
more to suffer, entailed higher thoughts and deeper sorrows. Men 
wearied through the week with the ceaseless din of business, aye, and 
men whose "righteous souls were vexed from day to day with the 
unlawful deeds " of the wicked, would have required, naturally required 
something deeper and something loftier to satisfy the keener hunger of 
their spirits. But to the villagers he came as a village man. To the 
herdsmen he spoke of the Good Shepherd; to the farmers of the 
Keaper who would one Day bum the chaff and gather the wheat into 
His barn ; to the gardeners of the Husbandman who takes away the 
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barren stems and prunes the fruitfiil branches of the Spiritnal Vine. 
And though he knew not how to search out Sin through all its dark and 
subtle windings, or how to follow Sorrow through all its hidden 
mysteries, jet did he faithfully point to the only Saviour from the one, 
and to the only Comforter in the other ; and his ministry had oftentimes 
receiyed the evident blessing of Him, Who sends the Gospel of His 
Salvation among ** the highways and hedges ** of the Country as well as 
into ''the streets and lanes" of the City, with its mighty Borrows, 
and its mightier Sins. 

As we have implied, Mr. Evans was as yet ignorant of Ellen's death ; 
so Amy knew that there would not to-day be a funeral sermon, whicli 
however would pretty certainly come the next Sunday, for the removal 
of even a little baby generally received some notice from the village- 
pulpit ; the events of the week nsually suggesting the topic of the 
Sunday's sermon. 

The Parson was an elderly man: the grey hairs now predominatod 
in his scattered locks, and the deep lines in his placid face, though they 
told not either of violent suffering or of suppressed and hidden griet^ 
were yet as the ftirrows on the shore, showing where the waves had 
rolled. His had been the ordinary trials unto which man is bom ; and 
they had been met in the spirit of quiet resignation and steady trust in 
heaven. And now i^e mild grey eye had a gleam of gentle and 
affectionate sympathy which imparted a certain beauty of expression to 
features which might otherwise have wanted dignity. Something, it 
may be a memory of the past, it may be a present anxiety, (for he has 
a numerous family, some of whose members are in distant lands,) — some- 
thing is weighing heavily on the Rector's heart this morning. Perhaps, 
(for the congregation, loving him as a parent will conjecture the mean- 
ing of the cloud,) perhaps he has received bad tidings of his sailor-son, 
who, it is rumoured, needs all his fttther*s prayers. Perhaps — well, the 
villagers say to themselves, whatever it is, God help him, and comfort 
him as he has often comforted us. All eyes are bent upon him in 
reverential affection as he mounts the pulpit stairs, and, after a short 
prayer, gives out the text— only these words — " And the child grew." 
Luke I. 80. It was a simple, earnest address to parents to train up 
their o£bprmg for God. *Sow the good aeed,' he said — * while the 
' ^ound is yet moist with the dew of the morning, that the first strength 
and richness of the soil may tend to nourish the plants that shall spring 
' up unto everlasting life. Your children will grow, they are growing 
now? and as they grow, their spirits will wax strong and stronger in 
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the service of God, or in the service of the Evil One. True if they 
serve the Devil first, the grace of God may bring them to change their 
Master. But in that case, how will they wish that they had followed 
the right Leader first ! * Turning to the little ones themselves, the voice 
of the Preacher became tremulous in its tenderness as he besought them 
to listen to His Voice Who called them now by name as He called 
Samuel, that His doctrine might distil into their young hearts like the 
small rain upon the tender herb, ere yet the showers of Autumn fell, 
and the snows of Winter came. And then, with one of those touches of 
unconscious Poetry which had occasionally dropped from the old man's 
lips of late, he went on : * You, even you, may not live till the Autumn 
comes. The flowers of spring have their own beauty, as have the richer 
blossoms of Summer, and God sometimes wreathes His Spring flowers 
into garlands as well as reaps the ripened grain. My children^ if you 
are gathered early, may it be for Heaven ! * 

* Ellen is in the garland of Spring flowers,' thought Amy. Most of 
the congregation still remained in the churchyard, singly or in scattered 
groups, as the Minister passed down the winding path, with a word or 
glance of recognition for each. Then Martin came up, and told his 
sorrow. 

' I feel for you deeply, very deeply. But your child is safe. You'll 

never have any anxious thoughts for her. Let that be your comfort, my 

friend,' said the Rector, as he wrung the farmer's brown hand. And, after 

receiving the promise of a speedy visit from the man of God, Martin 

walked homewards, sad still, but not all-sorrowful. Oh ! it is a blessed 

thing when our own hearts are bowed down with care, to be able to 

/f)our the balm of Gilead into another wounded spirit. Our inward 

, grief may cause our hand to tremble, but the fragrance of the ointment 

, shall reach us too, and we, even we, shall not be left to perish on the 

highway; — the Heavenly Comforter shall bind up our wounds, Himself 

pouring in oil and wine. 

Towards the end of the week, the small coffin containing the remains 
of Ellen Martin was carried to its rest amid the village graves. The 
children of the school, at their own request, stood in a little band around. 
It was a sweet and solemn service, and they who joined in it never 
forgot it The "sure and certain hope of the Eesurrection unto eternal 
Life " of the little body laid below, was as the bright shining of the 
winter*s sun over the frost of Death; and the Eiver, through whose 
blue waters the Messenger had come, flowed on calmly even as the 
Spirit had passed into the Land of Peace. The voices of the children 
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rose in sweet chorus after the service was over, singing the hymn :— 

" Happy the child whose tender years 
Receive instruction well." 

The parents and schoolfellows of the departed contributed a small 
sum towards the erection of a tombstone, the Rector making up the rest 
of the amount required. It bore the words—" Jesus called a little 
child unto him." Matt, xviii. 2. The turf soon grew fresh and green 
over the short mound, and the daisies sprang up as memorials of the 
little human flower that had resembled them on earth. So numerous 
were the white starry blossoms just in this part that the children used 
to call the resting place of Ellen's dust, The Daisy Grave. Often after 
school-time would Amy come up here. The same sort of quieting 
influence which, when alive, Ellen had exercised over her stronger but 
more stormy nature seemed to live here yet. As Amy grew older, she 
was still soothed and fortified by the Voice from the grave of her who 
had finished her course so soon. Martin too, and even Ellen's mother, 
learned to like to come and look at the daisy-covered tomb, and to 
think that their child, as the Rector had said, was safe for ever. 
Oh I though the Song of Heaven will have in it richer music than can 
ever come from childish lips ; and though it will be deeper joy for the 
veteran soldier to "remember" throughout Eternity "a// the way 
which the Lord led him" so many years in the wilderness, — yet surely the. 
answer of the parent whose little ones the Saviour's hand has taken 
away "before the harvest," when only "the bud was perfect."* — if 
asked "Is it well with thy children?" must be, — "It is well." How. 
well ! Having felt but the first drops of the thunder-shower ; hidden 
under everlasting shelter ere yet the stormy peal hath rolled ; and 
listening in wonderment throughout the endless ages to tales of the 
dangers which they never shared, to histories of the sorrows which they 
never knew. 

And whoever we are who have had our precious things removed to 
the world where moth and rust corrupt not, nor thieves break through 
and steal, — be it our prayer to be made meet for the land where they 
now dwell in safety. Whether " the desire of our eyes " waa taken 
from us, like Ellen in childhood, or in after years, when the separation 
was yet harder and the parting tears more bitter, if our loved ones died 
" in the Lord," they are not lost, for " He is able to keep them against 
That day." If our treasures are in Heaven, we can trust them there. 

♦ iBlah JLYtu. 6- 
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CHANGES. 

Seven years have passed. Mrs. Whiting has been growing more fee- 
ble lately. She still works in the garden, but is sooner weary, and 
frequently comes in to rest. 

It is a quiet evening in Autumn. The old lady is sitting in her chair. 
She is silent ; but she often is, and so it is nothing remarkable. Amy 
is working industriously at the skirt of a much longer ftoek than that 
on which we saw her employed some time ago : she is taller by many 
inches than she was then. The shadows lengthen, till the whole room 
becomes dusky. The linnet has ceased to chirp, and everything 
announces that the time for Rest is come. ' Grandmother, shall I read ? ' 
says Amy. No answer. The fingers are not moving, and surely Mrs. 
Wliiting is asleep : but it is strange there is no sound of heavy breathing. 
Amy leaves off working lest the clicking of her own needle should dis- 
turb the slumber. At last she gets up and touches the withered hand^ 
with a gentle * Grandmother, are you asleep ? ' 

The icy chill startles her. There is a bright little fire in the grate r 
how is it the hand is so cold ? At length Amy takes her bonnet and 
cloak from the jwg on which they hang, and runs, yes runs to fetch the 
village doctor, the same whom we saw seven years ago. Quickly he 
follows, though he can hardly keep up with Amy's impatient footsteps. 
After a careftil examination he turns round, and laying his hand gently on 
Amy's head, says : — 

* My dear child, I am not surprised ; your grandmother was a strong 
woman, but I always feared for her head. This fit has done its 
work at once. It is sudden, my child, and a great trial for you ; I 
will manage the ftineral and all those matters, for you are very young to 
«ee about such things.' 

*Is she really dead ? ' said Amy, under her breath. 

•Really dead,* was the answer. *I should not like you to be alone 
to-night. Can you tell me of any one I could fetch whom you would 
like to be with you ? ' 

*Mns. Macgregor, who lives a little further on, will come, I know,* 
said Amy, in a steady voice ; for again this bereavement was so suddeu 
that there was no time for tears yet. 
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The do(^tor went to the cottage to which he was diret*ted, and Mrs. 
Macgregor and Janet, who insiated on acoompanjing her, came to watch 
with the moamer beside the silent fonn of Death. 

Amy had forgotten the kindnesses which in past days she had shown 
to those who now came to weep with her, but they did not forget. 
Those who are ready to comfort will ne?er want a comforter : *' with the 
same measure that they mete withal, it shall be measured to them again.*' 

An old gentleman in the Tillage, who had known Mrs. Wliiting from 
a girl, and in whose family she had lived as servant, was the landlord of 
the cottage in which the old lady had dwelt ; and he had allowed her to 
live in it rent free ; only receiving, as a sort of nominal tribute, presents 
from the well stocked and carefully tended garden. But things would 
of course be altered now. Amy was old enough to go out to Ber\'ice, 
and as willing as able to provide for her own maintenance. But where 
was she to go ? There was the question. She turned sick at heart 
when she thought of leaving the old spot ; when she pictured her little 
room occupied by other tenants, and knew that the place which had 
known her must know her soon no more. 

Amy was a girl now, but she felt as when she was a child, the old 
yague feelings of sadness at any change ; just as she used to be sorry 
when winter came, not because of the cold and the frost, but because 
the flowers had gone which had looked on her brightly thi-ough the long 
summer days, and smiled a sad farewell when Autumn came to take 
them away. So now, it was not the thought of the futui-e on which she 
was to enter, (for to the coldness and dangers of the world her very 
unconsciousness made her indifferent;) it was not looking forward 
which seemed to swell her heart to bursting, as she knelt in her little 
chamber to beg the God of the Lonely to be her Friend and Guide ; it 
was the thought that she must leave her home, that home which had 
been her mother's birth-place, and every nook of which she loved so welL 
The place seemed to love her too : no new place would do this. 

Yearning both for sympathy and for counsel, Amy's thoughts turned, as 
was natural, to Miss Cleveland ; and towards her house she set out with 
a slow step, that seemed as though it could not pass quickly over the 
ground which soon it would tread no more. 

Winter was close at hand. The air was chilly, and the few flowers 
that remained were fading now. This death of her grandmother had 
been a different sort of trial from that of the death of Ellen Martin, Its 
jsuddenness had startled her, but . when she mused over it she could 
scarcely mourn. She knew the thoughts of the departed had long been 
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more in Heaven than on Earth ; in heart and in mind »he had thither 
aeoended whither her Savionr had gone before, and now she was taken 
" with Him continually to dwell." 

Ellen'B death had been like the mowing down of a daisy ; this was 
like the felling of the storm-beaten tree. Yet both told the same 
lesson ; which came home to Amy all the more powerMly because the 
Voice of God was now calling her, too, away — ^not to rest in Heaven 
yet, but to work on earth. 

At length the White House was visible amid the trees, and the low 
knock at the door was soon answered by Miss Cleveland. She did not 
speak at first, but only kissed Amy, and drew her aflPectionately towards 
her. 

* My child,' she said at last, * my thoughts and prayers have been 
much with you, since I heard of your loss. I thought you would soon 
come, or I should have walked up myself to see you.' 

In few words Amy expressed her wish to hear of a situation. 

* I think I can help you here,' said Miss Cleveland, * I have some 
Mends near London who are in want of a nursemaid, and I think you 
will suit them.* 

' I shall like to go to any one that you know, dear Miss Cleveland, 
and I am very fond of children and will be very careful of them.' 

* I know you will, Amy, and I will write to Mrs. Blake by to-day's 
post. Shall you be ready to start next week, dear ? It will be a trial 
to me to part with you, dear Amy, and perhaps I may nevBr see you 
again in this world. But it need not be really parting, my child. It 
ivill not if we are both Pilgrims ; you know what I mean. I think 
yon have been treading the right road for some time past, though, 
perhaps, you have not yet arrived at the Happy Valley where the shep- 
herd-boy sat singing. Christian, you remember, had to walk a long 
way before he reached that Valley ; but he reached it at last, and so will 
you. I will ask for you when you are away that you may reach it soon, 
and may take it about with you wherever you go. Amy, we will pray 
that the Saviour's mercy may follow you all the days of your life, and that 
we may dwell together " in the house of the Lord for ever." ' 

They knelt. Miss Cleveland prayed that the Angel of the Covenant 
who delivers from all real evil would bless the child ; and that they 
might meet, if not again on the road, then when the journey was ended 
and the Pilgrim's Best was won. 

Amy's tears fell freely when she rose, but she was calmer now. She 
felt that she should carry away with her the thought of that time^ and 
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that it would quicken her own prayen in secret, to remember how 
her Mend's voice had pleaded for her then. 

* I shall think of you often, Amy/ said Miss Cleveland, ' write to 
me from time to time and tell me any difficulty you may have, and I will 
give you what advice I can. Especially shall I think of you when 
before Him Whose "eyes are in every place." He often puts our 
** acquaintance out of our sight," just that He may visit us Himself^ and 
that the Solitary Place may be glad for Him.* 

Amy could not speak : but her heart called down blessinj^ from above 
on the friend whose gentle teaching had pointed her to Him Who is 
" The Way " to Everlasting Life, and who now in the hour of sorrow 
led her to the Comforter, and committed her to a Father's guidance. 

That day week, Amy, with one small box containing all her little 
valuables, — ^the three books being the most treasured of these, — walked 
to the nearest railway station, and was borne by the swift train, relent- 
less as the flight of Time, to a large old house in one of the suburbs of 
London. It stood on the banks of the Thames, whose waters though 
broader than those of her country-stream, reminded her of it in their 
jnurmuring, and in the ever-changing aspects of their tide. 

To the two children, a boy and girl of the ages of four and six, she 
soon became much attached ; and Miss Cleveland was glad to learn from 
her letters that she was happy in her situation, and also to gather from 
them indirectly that her dear Amy was proceeding surely, though per- 
haps unconsciously, towards the Valley where the lilies bloomed, and so 
was journeying on to the Land of unfading Flowers. 
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Months rolled by without bringing any very important change. The 
children were troublesome, but, on the whole, behaved better with Amy 
than with any one eUe. Often on Sundays,- and sometimes on other 
days when they were good and quiet, she would talk to thfem of the 
Pilgrim and his journey, and of the Shepherd-boy : and occasionally 
she would let them look at the pictures in her own book, and speak to 
them about them. Soon she taught them the 23rd Psalm, by making 
them repeat it after her, and it was a favourite with them as it is with 
all children. Mrs. Blake kept a small carriage and in this they would often 
go for drives to Richmond Park and other places in the neighbourhood, 
Amy taking care of the children. She was amused by their prattle and 
herself amused them, sometimes by singing a hymn in a low voice, 
sometimes by telling them a simple story. About Ellen Martin they 
loved especially to hear ; they were never tired of listening to accounts 
of her goodness, and tears would run down their little cheeks when told 
.of her early death. Sometimes business drew Mrs. Blake to London, 
and the children's prattle was then exchanged for silent wonder at the 
never-ending streets and shops and marvels of all kinds. At such times 
Amy remembered what the story had said about " the hunyings of this 
life," and " states full of noise and confusion," and she thought too of 
Miss Cleveland's words that even in such states a man might carry the 
Valley of Humiliation within him, and so might have a quiet place to 
retire to in the midst of the turmoil of business and strife. Doubtless 
many of those she saw around her had such a Valley within : and oh ! 
how true she felt it was, as longer life brought the truth more vividly 
before her, that it is where the inner part of us is that we are — that the 
Soul's world is the world we live in. 

Seven more years have rolled away. One morning a letter was put 
into Amy's hand, but it was not ftom Miss Cleveland. A deep black 
edge round the envelope made her tremble as she opened it. From a 
niece of Miss Cleveland it was, to say that her aunt had departed this 
life the day before, having died of the effects of a lingering disease from 
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which she had suffered for many years. She had sent her love to \\m\ 
the writer said, and had left her a book, •* The Pilgrim's Progresn/' 
The last words they had caught were — " Far better — far better ! " And 
Amy knew they had been spoken of departing " to be with Christ/* 

So Amy's dearest earthly friend was gone, having exchanged the 
travel-stained garments of mortality for the White Robe of the 
triumphant ones before the Throne. The book followed closely upon 
the letter. How Amy prized it ! How she thought of the day when 
the dear fingers, now cold and stiff, had turned over its pages, and the 
dear voice, now silent, had spoken of the kind Saviour who had come to 
seek us in the far country, and had called us to come unto Him for 
Eest ! On the title page was written, in a hand already trembling. 
'To my dear Amy. '' I am to pass over Jordan this day. The Lord, he 
it is that doth go before thee ; He will not fail thee, neither forsake 
thee : fear not, neither be dismayed." ' 

Shortly after this, circumstances calling Mr. Blake abroad, his wife 
determined on accompanying him with her fJEunily, and settling on the 
the Continent for a few years. The children were now of course too 
old to require a nurse : and for some time past Amy had been kept more on 
account of the general value of her steadiness and quiet gentleness than 
in that capacity. It was now decided that she should leave ; and once 
more the question arose, where should she go ? Having heard that she 
was in want of a situation. Miss Hendon, Miss Cleveland's niece who 
had informed Amy of the death, and who now, with her widowed 
mother resided at the White House, wrote to ask whether she would enter 
the service of their family. There was too strong an attraction in every- 
thing connected with her friend for Amy to refuse, and about eight 
years after her last journey she travelled along the same road and was- 
once more in her old haunts. Soon she found herself domesticated in 
the very house to which she had so often come for comfort in days gone 
by. An atmosphere of Peace seemed to pervade it still ; the memory 
of the departed dwelt there as an abiding presence : and truly that 
memory was not only " blest" but a blessing to all who cherished it in 
their recollection. 

It is early summer once more ; just such an afternoon as that years 
ago when we first made acquaintance with the little party in the fields^ 
Amy has finished her work soon to-day, and she leaves the white house 
for a walk towards her former home. 

Again the daffodils are gone and the blue-bells wave amid the grass i 
again the speedwell and the arbutus have succeeded to the primrose and 
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the violet. Amy passes the Mai-tins' cottage, and just looks in as she 
goes by. Martin himself is dead, and Hairy is now the workman in the 
fields, and the head of the household at home. Rosy, though so much 
older is scarcely less merry than when we were first introduced to her. 
She has taken Ellen's place in all domestic employments, and yet she is so 
diflferent that you cannot forget the one that is gone, while you watch her 
sister. The Daisy has been cut down, aud the bright Cowslip has grown 
up in its stead. Bobby is not little Bobby now, for he is older than 
Harry was when we saw him first. Another little girl who was added 
to the group while Amy was in London, is now five years old, plump 
and bonny, and the privileged playmate of Bristle, who, no longer a 
frolicsome puppy, but a sage old dog with rough and scanty hair, still 
preserves his fondness for biscuits, and occasionally manifests his con- 
tempt for flowers. 

At last Amy comes up to the old cottage. It looks different ; how 
she can scarcely tell ; the changes have been made in so many imper- 
ceptible ways. They would perhaps escape a stranger's eye, but the 
first glance shows Amy that her old home is altered; just as she has altered 
since she left it. It makes her feel so much older, thus, to come as a 
stranger up to the little gate, in and out of which she used to run so 
carelessly. The familiar things seem to look at her as well as she at 
them, and to ask her how it has fared with her since she has been away. 
Amy is able to answer to these mute questionings that she feels she is 
nearer to that Home which, when she enters, she will never be called to 
leave. The cottage is occupied by new tenants, and Amy does not go 
in ; she only stands for a few moments in the shadow of a tree, looking 
up at the room she once called hers. The roses have been pruned a little 
from the lattice window, through which she sees a merry face, belonging, 
no doubt, to the present occcupant of the room. Soon Amy turns away. 
It is not her home now ; though she almost feels as if she were dream- 
ing, and as if she ought to run in and find her grandmother sitting 
knitting in the chimney comer. 

No : those days were no dream, nor is her life now. They were the 
preparatory days which fitted her for her present work. For on that 
little room whereon the sparrows are now chirping, an Eye had looked 
down years ago : an Ear had heard ascending thence a child's cry — ^to be 
suffered to come as a weak and helpless lamb to the Good Shepherd's 
fold — and One Who forgetteth not hath that prayer still in His remem- 
brance, and is gently leading still the soul that committed itself to His 
^idanccr 
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Amy is much, mach happier now than when a child ; though her 
grandmother is dead ; though she has no Miss Cleveland to talk to, and 
no Ellen for a companion. These flowers have &ded from her path, but 
she knows that they are living still. The forms she loved just for the 
sake of the dear friends who dwelt in them, though now they "sleep in 
dust," shall ** awake and sing" when "the earth shall cast out the 
dead." 

Has Amy reached the Happy Valley yet, where the lilies of Humility 
bloom, and the Sun of Patience shines peacefully ? I think she has ; 
and if so, how much nearer is she to that "sure dwelling," that " quiet 
resting place," to which "the ransomed of the Lord shall come with 
songs and everlasting joy ! " 

Slowly she returns towards the White House. The tranquil beauty 
of all around is in harmony with her own feelings ; — the stream flows 
gently on with its " waters of quietness," and the soft breeze seems to be 
singing a low song of peace. 

On the other side of the hedge by which her way leads, cows and 
sheep are lying, cropping the fresh herbage or ruminating in contented 
happiness. Amy thinks of his song who felt he should not want because 
the Lord was his Shepherd, and she repeats to herself, half aloud, the 
words, " He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; He. leadeth me 
beside the still waters." 

Strange that any constraint should be necessary; strange that the 
sheep should need to be made to lie down ! But so it is. " Goodness 
and mercy," Amy feels, have indeed followed her hitherto ; and that they 
will follow her all the days of her life, she knows ; for " He is faithftil 
that hath promised " — till by the saving love of Him Who laid down 
His life for the sheep, she is brought to "dwell in the House of the 
Lord for ever." 

Little child, learning at school and at home lessons for a life-time ; 
or older child, learning in the School of our universal Humanity lessons 
intended to prepare you for Eternity, have you companied with Amy 
thus far on her way ? Not her road alone is marked by changing seasons, 
varied experiences, and fading flowers. It is just because this world is 
but the passage to another that in our onward path we have to leave so 
much behind. We all know that we do not plant the flowers we want 
to cherish and to keep, on the dusty highway, but in sheltered gardens 
where we may have them ever before our eyes. And all the goodliness 
of earth is "as the flower of the field" just because it is growing on 
the highway-side. 
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It does not need that you Rhould live in the country, as Amy did, to 
be cheered by many up-springing flowers, and to watch them fading in 
their Autumn time. The seedlings for the Heavenly Garden grow in 
the streets and lanes of the city, as .well as in the hedges and in the 
fields. Smoke and crowds cannot interrupt their growth, — darkness 
and gloom cannot pale their colours. Though sown amid the thorns of 
care or in the wilderness of sorrow, they shall be " like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water that bringeth forth his fruit in his season," — and 
" their leaf shall not wither." 

For what though it wither in an Earthly Autumn ? The first breath 
of the air of Heaven shall bring back all its verdure and it shall bloom 
for ever with the unfading freshness of the Tree of Life which stands 
by the pure river, clear as crystal. 

Wherever we are then, let us pray that we and those we love may be 
bom again of the Word of God, that " incorruptible seed " which 
liveth and abideth for ever. Then the Earthly fading shall be only as 
the drooping of the leaves while the hand of Death is removing the 
flowers to a kindlier soil. No more uprooting then. For " those that 
be planted in the house of the Lord " — in His Kingdom here^ — " shall 
flourish" for evermore "in the courts of our God," the Garden of the 
Lord above. 

Here is a little song for you to sing when next you see the flowers 
fading : — will you learn it ? 

They come and go — the way-side flowers 

That cheer us as we tread : 
The hues that gladdened Spring's young hours 

By Summer-time have fled. 

The Violet and the Primrose fade ; 

And then its azure eye 
The Speedwell, from the quiet shade, 

Lifts to the bluer Sky. 

One sinks unto its Rest, — and soon 

The Sunshine and the Eain 
Through Mom and Eve and Bultry Noon ^ 

Greet others on the Plain. 
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' Tia well ; — wc would not ye shonld staj- 
In fedeless bloom below ; — 

AVe wonld not re should live alwny— 
We die and ye must go. 

Only within our Father's ground 
May we oar portion share ; 

Those Flowers alone in heaven are found 
Which He has planted here. 

They in the Paradise of God 
Shall flourish, fading never : 

One liour they smile on Eartli's dark road 
They bloom above for Ever. 



